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This is one of a series of advertisements currently appearing in newspapers in the 18 states and the District of Columbia where Esso products are marketed. 








Aman weighs many acts when he 


Stays with a company [4 years 


Take Esso mechanic Joseph A. 
McCann here, the father of bright 
young Joseph, Jr. below. Baby 
Joe puts a lot of weight into Joe's 
reasons for liking his job... 
For example, the medical ex- 
pense at his son's birth was paid 
for from Joe’s Thrift Plan savings. 
And other things, too, mean secu- 
rity for the McCann family, like 
low-cost group insurance, sickness 
and accident benefits, and retire- 








ment at 65 with an income for life. 

These on-the-job benefits are 
available to all Esso employees .. . 
a big reason why good workers 
like to stay with us—and average 
13 years’ service. 

Good jobs at Esso have helped 
us build an experienced team that 
you can depend on for honest 
product quality and value at the 
familiar red, white and blue 
Esso Sign. 











More than just good workers on 
the job, Esso employees are good 
citizens, too — loyal supporters 
and active members of the com- 
munities where they work and 
live. And that’s good for every- 
body! 


The better you live, 
the more oil you use... 


JOE HAS PLAYED on softball and other Com- 
pany teams.Company outings, too, mean 
fun for the McCann family. And each 
year they enjoy Joe’s paid vacation. 


A COMPANY AWARD is presented to Joe by 
his Division Manager for 10 years of 
safe driving. Company training, too, has 
helped Joe advance on the job. 
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On Freedom of the Press 


OMETIMES I suspect that freedom of the press is 

more misunderstood than any issue before our 

society. Much of the popular discussion on “what 
should be done about the press” borders on nonsense. Yet 
this is one area, at least, which Americans of all shades of 
political thought should understand and agree upon. 

The truth is that some of our best people, ranging from 
intelligent, sincere idealists to equally intelligent, sincere 
“practical men,” are prone to be confused on what the 
founding fathers really meant by a free press. And along 
with the confused non-journalist comes the occasional 
newspaperman who confuses his freedom with his per- 
sonal prejudices or his personal advantage. 

Several current examples of attempts to curb the press, 
at vastly different levels, occur to me. A United Nations 
subgroup, presumably with the best of intentions, got 
itself into a tangle in which it endorsed such nonsense 
as a restriction of “news considered offensive to na 
tional pride and dignity.” Inasmuch as whatever political 
party happens to be in power usually considers itself the 
font of “national pride and dignity,” it should take an 
eighth-grader about fifteen seconds to figure where this 
could lead. 

France has moved to establish a “supreme press coun- 
cil” with power to set professional standards by law and 
punish offenders against such a code. Proposals not too 
dissimilar have been made in this country. What is more, 
their proponents have often been the same “intelligent 
and sincere” critics of the press whom we mentioned 
before. They cite glib parallels with medicine or the law. 

Recently the state of Louisiana dredged up an 1879 stat- 
ute in an effort to penalize two New Orleans newspapermen 
who has editorially called members of the legislature 
“trained seals” and “lackeys” of the governor. Under this 
law, they had presumably been “disrespectful,” “disor- 
derly” and “contemptuous” of the lawmakers and were 
subject to fine and imprisonment. A senate committee 
backed down on applying the penalty but censured the 
editors involved. 

In Moose Lake, Minn., James F. Etzell, young editor of 
the Star-Gazette, is fighting for his professional and busi- 
ness life because his forthright editorial policies brought 
on an advertising boycott from a majority of the town’s 
business men. Jim Etzell won Sigma Delta Chi’s distin- 
guished service award for public service for some of the 
very policies that have irked some of his readers. 


HE United Nations’ confusion on the press is typical 
of the problems of an international group represent 
ing all kinds of governments and political traditions 
As one of the great democratic nations, France should 


understand a free press. But it can be argued that the 
French have been served badly over the years by subsi- 
dized party newspapers and may be excused a certain 
cynicism. What has made the newspapers of this country 
and Great Britain notably free has been their very nature 
as private enterprises and going concerns. If you intend 
to thumb your nose at the king it is not wise to take his 
shilling. 

About all one can say of Louisiana is that its state sena- 
tors should have known better. (Huey Long was smarter.) 
Jim Etzell’s case differs from the others only in that gov- 
ernmental pressure is not involved. His fellow townsmen 
have a right not to read his paper or advertise in it if they 
don’t like it. But they are attacking themselves as well 
when they attack him. Freedom, as a good many men 
have remarked, is indivisible. By asserting his freedom 
to print the news as he sees it, Jim Etzell is defending 
their freedom to get the truth. 


O informed and honest journalist will attempt to 
N deny that at times the press has abused its rights to 
distort the news to fit its views. But the person who 
suggests formal regulation to punish this abuse is asking 
for a medicine worse than the disease. For there is no sure 
way to punish the offender except by such a law as France 
proposed and the statute used to restrain today’s extremist 
can be used tomorrow to kill all contrary opinion and criti- 
cism. This sounds so simple as to be naive, but I should 
like to hear one sound proof that the danger is not there. 
Much of what is called “distortion” of news is merely 
due to the kind of social or political eyeglasses the reader 
happens to be wearing. The ultraconservative wants to 
jug the editor who gives a kind word to the “welfare state” 
and the ultraliberal wants to run out of business the editor 
who writes feelingly of “free enterprise.” True tolerance 
is a very rare virtue. The human instinct to suppress what 
he disapproves of is very strong—too strong for most of us. 
I will even go so far as to say that something like “a 
right to be wrong” is vital to the press. We dare not print 
at all unless we have a reasonable margin of error. For 
that matter, truth itself is rarely an absolute. I think some 
approximation of truth is more likely to be reached by the 
clash of ideas than by fiat from on high. The people pay 
their pennies and take their choice. 

In the meantime it is possible that the very term “free- 
dom of the press” needs better definition. Recently I heard 
a very able editor suggest one—“freedom of the word.” 
In theory freedom of speech covers the written word, but 
in the popular mind, this may not be so. Whatever defini- 
tion we use, it strikes me that the press may have done a 
poor job of public relations. We are too likely to defend 
our freedom without bothering to explain just what it is, 
and why Cart R. Kester 
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Yes ...a capital initial changes the meaning of a stick 
in the ground (or an army station, or a dispatch of mail) 
to the name of a newspaper. It’s the same way with 
Coke. Spelled with a capital “C,” it means Coca-Cola 
and nothing else. 

So, whenever you have occasion to refer to Coca-Cola 
by its friendly abbreviation, Coke, the capital initial 
keeps your meaning clear—just as the upper-case initial 
identifies the name of your paper or magazine. 


We keep reminding you of this because it is very impor- 
tant to us. You see, Coke and Coca-Cola are our 
registered trade-marks, and good practice requires the 
owner of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. 


* * * 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the 
same thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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New Ways, Ideas 





Newspapers 
Face Lively 
Ten Years 


By BASIL L. WALTERS 


HE next decade will be the best and 

most exciting one in the history of 

American journalism. While the press 
of this nation today is by far the best in 
the world and the best in the history of 
this nation, we shall look back on the pa- 
pers of today and regard them as Model 
“T” good but outmoded. 

Many of the so-called giants of today 
will have disappeared. Those that disap- 
pear will have heid too long to the past 
and failed to keep up with the times. They 
will be replaced by papers inspired by 
youthful ideas. 

We know now from actual demonstra- 
tion and experience, that new papers can- 
not be founded with money alone. Ideas, 
backed by the daring to risk untried 
fields, will provide the new papers of to 
morrow. 

Some years ago at the University of 
Missouri I saw in a newspaper museum a 
publication called, “A Newsbook.” That 
newsbook was in the museum because it 
represented a new trend in communica- 
tions in the world. 

I could suggest that while samples are 
still available, the university place in that 
museum some of the machinery and some 
of the working models that were used 
during the Chicago newspaper strike. 
Thinking and challenges to old methods 
developed by that strike, will be invalu- 
able to the man who 50 years from now 
picks up the history of American journal- 
ism where Dr. Frank Luther Mott of Mis- 
souri leaves off. 

Without in any way attempting to eval 
uate or debate the merits of the strike, I 
would like to discuss briefly some of the 
results. It was found, under necessity, 
that newspapers could be produced in 
one of the great publishing centers of the 
world without movable type. 

This does not mean that movable type 
is to be rendered obsolete. It does not 
mean that printers are to be outmoded. 
It does mean that movable type now has 
a lusty new competitor. It means that 
those of us who will continue for many 
years to produce newspapers by the mov- 
able type method, will have lusty com- 
petitors produced by different methods. 

The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors was told that within 18 months the 
so-called Bush Composition Machine will 
be ready for the market. As I got the de 
scription of this machine which was de- 
veloped by the great scientist Vannevar 
Bush, it will look very much like a secre 
tary’s desk. It will be operated much as 
a secretary now operates an electric type- 
writer. By merely shifting levers and 
pushing buttons the operator will have 
at her or his fingertips a great variety of 
type faces and type sizes to select from. 

Electronic processes will justify lines 
and finally deliver on film, galleys of pho- 
totype ready for make-up. These photo- 
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SOMETHING’S BREWING—The men who write and edit newspapers for 
Basil L. “Stuffy” Walters will take one glance at this picture and opine 
that an idea is about to pop in the nearest newsroom of the Knight News- 
papers (in this case the Detroit Free Press). Or it may first be felt in the 
Berlin or the Tokyo bureau of the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. 


type pages can either then be reproduced 
by engraving or by offset. 

Principal bottleneck in the so-called Chi- 
cago operation was in the slowness of en- 
graving methods. We were told at the 
ASNE convention that experimental work 
has now been completed which makes pos- 
sible the production of a completely en- 
graved page in five minutes. In some in- 
stances a page had been engraved in as 
little as two and one half minutes. 

It is understood that the new Bush 
photo-typesetting machine will be rela- 
tively inexpensive compared with the cost 
of setting up shop under present methods. 
For example, let’s presume that the Bush 
machine will cost $5,000. That $5,000 would 
purchase a complete composition shop that 
could handle news, advertising and job 
work. There would be no linotypes, no 
typecases, just a desk with a glass top 
make-up table standing nearby. 

I am dreaming a little but I’ve had 
enough dreams come true in my life to 
make me think this dream can also come 
true for many who are now students of 
journalism. 


ECENTLY I received a first and sec- 
ond edition of a new suburban news- 
paper in Chicago. Composition on 

this paper was done by Vari-Type and 
IBM machines. Make-up was done by the 
young publishers and then taken over to 
a central offset job printing shop. The 
editor of the paper told me: “We just 
about broke even on the first issue, made 
a little on the second. and expect to make 
a profit from here on.” Total equipment in- 
vestment for this newspaper was less than 


$500. 


Here is what I think the trend is going 
to be on smaller papers. Undoubtedly 
there are many bugs as yet in the Bush 
machine. I would guess that machine will 
be in mass production within three years 
at the outside. 

The trouble with many of the offset 
printing ventures to date has been that 
composition machines have not been fully 
enough developed and many of the proc 
esses have been in the experimental 
stages. Unfortunately pioneers all too fre- 
quently get bloody noses, but we are fast 
approaching the end of the pioneering. 

We are going to find all sorts of week- 
lies popping up with Bush composition 
equipryent. You'll see again many hus- 
band and wife teams doing practically all 
the work, including news-gathering, edit 
ing, picture taking, advertising, selling, 
and composition and make-up. 

At first at least, completely made up 
pages will be taken in to a central plant 
where the press work will done. This 
press work will be done either by offset 
or by letter press. In the case of the use 
of the letter press, the photographic type 
page will be reproduced by the new and 
swifter engraving method. In that case 
the engraved plate will be used on the 
press instead of type. 

From this point you can dream your 
own dreams. The growth and importance 
of the community newspaper has been so 
rapid since the war that I am afraid many 
have mi: the true significance of this 
development. I for one think it is a healthy 
development, despite the fact that the de- 

[Turn to Next Page] 














Exciting Decade 


[Continued from Page 5) 


velopment doesn’t make life any easier 
for a metropolitan newspaper editor. 

We have seen so far this year the death 
of a grand old newspaper, the New York 
Sun. That is only the inning. Nobody 
aye we | put the Sun out of business. 

t just died of old age. Some other papers 
are going to die of old age; a great many 
are going to die prematurely simply be 
cause they are not healthy enough to 
stand the pace. 

number of large newspapers in 
America will constantly decrease. That is 
a natural development. You can buy in the 

Mid-West today a paper printed in New 
York this morning. You can buy in New 
York today a paper printed in Chicago 
today. Faster equipment and faster trans- 
portation have made possible develop- 
ment of great national news magazines. 

Radio and television are factors in 
bringing news into homes. There are logi- 
cally many national and international 
subjects that require whole books for 
adequate discussion. The book publish- 
ing business is gradually being brought up 
to date to fit itself into changed condi- 
tions. I look for expansion of opinion and 
discussion magazines of the Harper and 
Atlantic Monthly type. 

And so I am not particularly worried 
about the American public not having 
available adequate and divergent reading 
material on national and international sub- 
jects. The great papers that survive the 
trend will have the facilities and the 
money to produce even greater products 
than they are producing today. If they 
fail to meet the challenge, they will per- 
ish. They will perish because the Ameri- 
can people who vote on them daily with 
their four or five cents will make the de- 
cision. These great papers will have to 
keep flexible in order to fit themselves into 
constantly changing conditions. 

Great papers in different cities will fre- 
quently be in direct competition with each 
other. The result will be that instead of 
imitating each other, and instead of all 
papers being exactly alike, they will have 
to be different and provide readers a 
chance to select the paper they prefer. 


E greatest weakness in the American 
press generally today lies in its failure 
to pay adequate attention to the local 

scene. This is where the so-called com- 
munity papers will fit into the scene. In- 
stead of having fewer total newspapers in 
the United States, we will probably see 
within the next ten years the greatest to- 
tal number of newspapers this country 
has ever had. Many of iene will be week- 
lies or twice-a-week papers. 

Of course these weeklies and twice-a- 
week papers will provide the training 
ground for new publishers that will make 
it possible for some to move up into daily 
fields. However, I should like to caution 
those who are thinking of founding a pa- 
per to be very slow to move from the 
weekly into the daily field. A healthy, 
well-balanced weekly is to be preferred 
to a struggling, under-financed daily. 

weeklies eventually should have 
strong editorial expression. While the edi 
torial expression should deal primarily 
with local affairs, there certainly is no 
reason why the editor should not speak 
out boldly on national and international 
airs whenever he feels he is properly 
informed to do so. 

One of the primary functions of a good 
newspaper should always be to keep the 
eternal spotlight of publicity on public of- 











L. “Stuffy” WALTERS, who foresees an exciting decade 
for American newspapers, enjoys one of the country’s top 
ratings as a journalistic prophet. This lively article, based 
on a speech made during Journalism Week at the University 
of Missouri, is addressed primarily to young newspapermen. 
Bel © Se Seen Se re reee cere SPs Saeeeene Seweees. 

A newspaperman who has never hesitated to try a new idea, 
“Stuffy” Walters’ career has made him one of the best known 
news executives in the business. Now executive editor of the 


Register and Tribune. In 1939 he went to Minneapolis to 

most of five years as executive editor of the Star and Tribune. 
a ceee Bio yaeme Be See aan an canara <8 tae Ronoeintn’ 

Editors’ the 

Coun call te coisas ede at Hemene tie 

recent years he has headed the ASNE’s important committee on 

press freedom. He has been an active and loyal member of 

Sigma Delta Chi since his undergraduate days before World 





War I at Indiana. 





ficials. The paper has an obligation to 
serve as the eyes of the people watching 
the people’s employees. Too much atten- 
tion has been paid to Afghanistan, too lit- 
tle critical attention to the ward politi- 
cian, the sheriff, the local police chief. 

One cannot measure the quality of a 

per or particularly of an editorial page, 

y the circulation of that paper. One of 
the few editorial pages that I read regu- 
larly is that of the Moose Lake (Minn.) 
Star-Gazette. It is the most daring and 
most provocative editorial page in the 
United States today. 

These new processes of production 
will primarily be used in the suburban 
field for the next five to ten years. 
Eventually, however, I think you will see 
this process being used first by young and 
ambitious men and women to go into com- 
petition with some of the weak, county 
seat dailies. The competition there will be 
in the form of once-a-week or twice-a- 
week publications. The greatest advantage 
will be in low cost of getting started, and 
lower cost of production. 

The competition will be healthy. In 
many cases you will see a revival of two- 
newspaper towns. The old established pa- 
per will be forced to improve or perish. 
If I had a county seat daily today I would 
be improving my staff and local editorials. 

For the next ten years at least I would 
guess that the larger papers of America, 
as well as many of the dailies ranging 
down in size to 10,000 daily circulation, 
will continue to be produced by present 
methods. The threat of competition prob- 
ably will bring about improvements in 
these methods. I fully expect in my job 
to continue to produce newspapers with 
the present methods. 

The reason I am interested primarily in 

is b 





the new pr 
that they will provide a lusty competition 
and that the metropolitan newspaper must 
continue to be flexible, aggressive and re- 





ceptive to new ideas if it stays ahead of 
this new competition. 

The death of the New York Sun took 
one large newspaper out of New York 
City. Some people see in this an indication 
that the whole newspaper business is 
oy They will tell you that television 

ing to drive newspapers out of the 
field, ‘Stuff and nonsense. 

What's really happening in New York 
City is that people are turning for part of 
their reading to good community newspa- 
pers. Instead of buying a whole flock of 
newspapers published in Manhattan they 
are buying one or two of the larger papers 
and at the same time are reading good 
suburban dailies. 

I recently examined some of these sub- 
urban dailies and Sundays and to my 
amazement found them to be among the 
better papers in the United States. While 
primarily they are devoted to the local 
scene, I was surpri to find that their 
handling of national and international 
news was most intelligent. The secret of 
the success of these suburban dailies lies 
in the fact that they do not slavishly imi- 
tate the great papers of Manhattan. They 
dare to be different. 

The Chicago Daily News operates one 
of the largest and oldest foreign news 
services. | was approached recently by 
a representative of several of these sub- 
urban newspapers, who wanted to explore 
the possibility of our making this foreign 
service available to them. y New 
York papers purchase syndicate sontestal 
on the basis of excluding suburban news- 
papers. In this case the suburban papers 

wanted to make certain that the service 
would not be sold to the New York pa- 


pers. 

What the editors of these papers were 
hunting for was exclusive, background 
material. They were hunting for material 
that their readers would find in no other 

[Turn to Page 12) 
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Scholars, Leaders 





Fraternity 


Honors 381 
J-Students 


Si DELTA CHI has awarded cer- 
tificates for scholarship to 340 sen- 
ior journalism students and cited 
forty-one for special achievement in col 
leges and universities where the fraternity 
has chapters. 

The annual awards to members of grad- 
uating classes were announced by Prof. 
Floyd Arpan, vice-president in charge of 
undergraduate affairs and a member of 
the faculty of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. Mem- 
bership in Sigma Delta Chi is not required 
for either honor. 

The certificates for achievement were 
given to male graduates selected as out 
standing by committees of student, fac- 
ulty and professional members of the fra- 
ternity on each campus. Intended to fos- 
ter high standards and encourage broad 
preparation for journalism, the citations 
were based on character, scholarship and 
journalistic competence. 

Those who received scholarship certifi- 
cates included 231 men and 109 women 
who were in the upper 10 per cent of their 
graduating class. All college work for 
three years was taken into consideration. 


INNERS of achievement citations 
for 1950 are: 
Harry N. Cook, University of 
Alabama 
George Melloan, Butler University. 
Donald E. Shasteen, University of Colo- 
rado 
James Barbieri, DePauw University 
William W. Richardson, Drake Univer- 
sity. 
Reese Cleghorn, Emory University. 
Walter J. Page, University of Florida. 
William W. McClure, University of 
Georgia. 
Fraser J. Battey, Grinnell College. 
Newton W. Cutler, University of Idaho. 
Joseph James Fouchard, University of 
Illinois. 
Frank F. Woschitz and Stephen Gubach, 
Indiana University. 
Donald A. Kelly, State University of 
Iowa. 
David E. Bryant, Iowa State College. 
James W. Scott, University of Kansas. 


Marvin Paul Hammer, Kansas State 
College. 

John D. Graham, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Heinz M. Prey, Marquette University. 
Verne O. Williams, University of Mi- 


ami. 
Nick F. Gergacz, University of Michi- 


gan. 

William J. Goodell, University of Mis- 
souri. 

Elwyn F. Peffer, Montana State Univer- 
sity 

Leo E. Geier, University of Nebraska. 

Eugene McKenna, University of Nevada. 

Edwin V. Glaser, University of New 
Mexico. 

Malcolm D. Goddard, University cf 
North Dakota. 
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OUTSTANDING GRADUATE HONORED—Richard A. Chatfield, North- 
western journalism student cited for achievement this year, is presented a 
key by the Headline Club, Chicage professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. From left: Leo Fischer, Chicago Herald-American and chapter vice- 
president; Chatfield, and Ken Clayton, Chicago Tribune, chapter presi- 


dent. 


Richard A. Chatfield, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
Richard Lowell Bitters, Ohio University. 
_Sheldon R. Harper, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 
John C. Johnson, University of Okla- 


oma. 

George E. Outhier, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 

James G. Barratt Jr., Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

Harry E. Smith Jr., Purdue University. 

Harvey F. Diederich, University of 
Southern California. 

Ronald L. Struwe, South Dakota State 
College. 

Lawrence R. Ward, Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

Clifford H. Fischenberg, Temple Univer- 
sity. 

Fred H. Sanner, University of Texas. 

Allen W. Crombie, University of Wash- 
ington. 

John L. Paustian, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


CHOLARSHIP awards were made to: 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA— 
Carroll E. Lisby, Mary P. Brannan, 
John E. Hill, Frank M. Lee, Robert B. 


Ryne. 

BUTLER UNIVERSITY — Kenneth 
Smith, Michael J. Ferruzza, Ruth Reed, 
James Buck. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Elzy 
Faulk Jr., William Tharinger, Donald E. 
Shasteen, Mrs. Joan F. DuPont, Donald 
E. Holt. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY — Raymond J. 
Lloyd, Kenneth E. Good, William W. Rich- 
ardson, Ralph E. Combes. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY — Richard E. 
Hodges, Jr., Walter S. Morley, James M. 
Wyllie. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA—Walter 
J. Page, Joel E. Cocks, William O. E. 
Henry 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA—Carolyn 
Goodman, Betty Anne Chandler, William 
W. McClure, Dorothy J. Kibler, Beverly 
A. Moore, Robert A. Willis, Sara More- 
land, Florence B. Griffin, Joseph L. Bunt- 
ing, Charles N. Williamson Jr., Arthur B. 
Darwin, Betty Jane Hancock. 

UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON—Mrs. 
Sue P. Sherrill, Pete Gilpin. 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO—Aris Peter- 


sen. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Helen L. 
Falkenroth, Marie R. Reno, Jerome H. 
Loeb, Rosemary A. Morthorst, Joseph J. 
Fouchard, Winifred E. Brown, Henry Pon- 
leithner, Mary Ann Weeks, Robert C. 
Gand, Harold F. Neubauer, Irene L. Ther, 
Thomas P. Schoendienst, Donald I. Burns, 
Mary C. Carlson, Alice R. Richardson, 
Mary R. Howard, Helen J. Hasty, Jack 
Miller, Clarence O. Hinderer Jr., Mrs. 
Vivian H. Tichenor, Donald V. Harper, 
John M. Lemmon. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Edward W. 
Stephan, Manuel Mighdoll, Warren H. 
Canright, Nancy Strauss, Stephen Gubach, 
Robert S. Davis, Werner A. Siems, Joseph 
Ms Hinshaw, Frank F. Woschitz, Mary Lou 

ain. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA— 
Mary Nell Gray, Reynold Hertel, Rod G. 
Gelatt, Hugh Bale, Donald Kelly, Lloyd 
Jackson, rilyn Kittleman, Bonnie Jean 
Miller, Ward Crowley, Carol Thurnau, 
Carl Brahce, Russell Zeleniak. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE—Edwin J. 
Sidey, Margaret Leveson, Frank Fergu- 
son, Barbara Parsons. 

ITY OF KANSAS — Doris 
Greenbank, Louis Sciortino, Douglas Jen- 
{Turn to Page 10} 











DISTINGUISHED INITIATES—Above, Arthur Hays Sulzberger. publisher of 
the New York Times, chats with Harvey Slovick (left), a new undergraduate 
member, following Mr. Sulzberger’s recent initiation by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. Below. Jim Brown (left), Michigan State 
initiate, is congratulated by two fellow members, his father. Nelson Brown. 
editor and publisher of the Ingham County News in Michigan, and his grand- 
father, Vernon J. Brown, ex-lieutenant governor and a publisher of the paper. 
The three generation membership is probably unique. 
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New Central Ohio Chapter 


ising new professional group when a banquet at the Fort Hayes Hotel in 

more than 100 members were char Columbus at which Carl R. Kesler, na 
tered as the Central Ohio professional tional president of the fraternity, pre- 
Turn to Page 10 


Si DELTA CHI acquired a prom The chapter was formally installed at 


chapter 





Bob Considine (left) of 
Canyon,” receive their 
ards at a dinner given 
w, W. S. Gilmore (leit), 
Stuart, editor of the In- 
sident, after giving the 
DePauw University. 


NATIONAL FELLOW, NEW CHAPTER—Above, Harry J. Grant (left), chairman of the board 
of the Milwaukee Journal, is presented with the key and certificate of a national fellow of Sig- 
ma Delia Chi by Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director. The ceremony followed a dinner giv- 
en by the Milwaukee professional chapter at which Basil L. Walters (right), executive editor, 
Knight Newspapers, spoke. Below, officers of the new Central Ohio professional chapter are 
(from left—seated), Jacob A. Meckstroth, editor, Ohio State Journal, president; Harold K. Schel- 
lenger, director, Ohio Voters, vice-president: (standing) Wayne V. Harsha. school of journal- 


ism, Ohio State University, secretary, and Norman H. Dohn, Columbus Dispatch, Treasurer. 
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nings, Jessimai Strange, Harrison Mad- 
den, Yvonne Josserand, Dorothy Hogan, 
Lee Dyer, Kathleen O’Connor, Frederic 
Brooks. 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Patricia 
Ann Chew, Carolyn Mae Bishop, Robert 
D. Chisholm, Donald Alexander, Max E. 
McRae, Faye Converse 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
James LaCaffinie, Dollie Sue Viebig, Anne 
W. Smith, Ruth Berger, John D. Graham, 


Herman Moore. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY — Mary 
Elizabeth Casey, David Haberman, James 
A. Kuehn, Heinz Prey, Marlys Schmidt, 
Kathleen Shanahan, William E. Williams. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI—Renee M. 
Leibovitz, Peter L. Weimer, James R. E]- 
lis Jr., Verne O. Williams, Julio Clarke, 
James T. Weakley III. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Anne 
J. Beck, Alice E. Brinkman, Fred D. Keis- 
ter III, Donald S. MacLachlan, George M. 
Riviere, Raymond W. Sons, Joseph J. 
Voorhees, Nick F. Gergacz. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Lu- 
cille M. Almon, Bruce M. Bartel, LaVonne 
B. Bergstrom, Paul W. Brown, James J. 
Carney, Martha W. Doan, Paul G. Enger, 
Marabeth A. Hobbs, Thomas E. Letch, 
Serge E. Logan, Virginia M. Lundeen, 
Edward F. Magnuson, Hazel Oxholm, 
Rosa Racamato, John B. Rumsey, Arnold 
B. Sawislak, Charles H. Withers, Donald 
C. Wright, Sally J. Young. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Roy E. 
Hamlin, James P. Moran, Richard A. 
Armstrong, Barbara Jean Beck, Earnest 
W. Ferguson, Dorothy Ann Aultman, Leon 
R. Morgan, Alfred B. Clem, Alan P. Gilin- 
sky, Samuel C. Seiler, Roger V. Atkinson, 
William F. Ewald, Maryanna Meyer, Mary 
E. Vaughn, George N. Cooper, Edward 
Owen Jr., Richard R. Sanders, Norman L. 
Owens, Robert F. Sowell, Willard A. Lar- 
sen, Dennis E. Connell, Norman C. Lamb, 
Muir C. Ferguson, Kenneth C. Johnson, 
John F. Flanagan, Vera V. Stenger, Bon- 
nie Mae Webb, Rex N. Olsen, Irma Waye, 
Stephen Weinstein, Joseph B. Forsee, Don- 
ald E. Burke, James A. Ambrose, Benja- 
min Greenspoon, William T. Kong, Doro- 
thy Shoftstall, Marshall R. Loeb, Dwight 
B. Hicks, Howard R. Rowland, Willard N. 
Hackett, Robert Larry Jinks, John E. 
— William O. Daniel, Charles Strib- 

in 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Margery Hunter, Elwyn Peffer, George 
Remington, John W. Smurr, Sterling So- 
derlind. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Ed- 
mund J. Bruce, Leo Edward Geier, Emily 
Heine, M. Khalid Roashan, Nancy R. Say- 
- Elizabeth Schneider, Donald D. Ter- 
rill. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA—Barbara 
Smith, Rose Marie Faul. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO— 
Marilyn Miller, Marguerite O. Giannet- 
tino, Joan L. Hillard. 

UN ITY OF NORTH DAKOTA— 
Malcolm Goddard, Louis Fox, June Oster- 
berg, Paul Auer. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY— 
Richard A. Chatfield, Jeff Corydon III, 
James A. Davis, Arthur A. Goldsmith Jr., 
Thomas E. McCarthy, Sidney A. Pepper, 
John L. Perry, Joyce M. Ricketts, Rochelle 
Shulman, Karl J. Wheatley, William R. 
Young, James M. Zanutto. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Roma Mann, Da 
vid N. Keller, Joseph A. Manzione, Wil- 
liam H. Dawson, Alva T. Shultz Jr., James 
B. Ray, Bert A. Rosenbluth. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—Harold 
B. Goldberg, Fred Shapiro, Paul Hope, 
Don E. Westenbarger, Edgar Forsberg, 


Sheldon Harper, Linda Fuller, Lola 
Schell, Robert R. Johnson, Edwin Moats, 
Betty Ross. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Jack 
L. Holman, Mrs. Alma M. Thompson, Pa- 
tricia Lou Stath, Mary Elizabeth Little, 
Robert L. Schreiber, Joe G. Hochderffer, 
William J. Plunkett, Volney L. Meece, 
Robert F. Glaves, Lacy D. New, Morton 
B. Stone, Gus McCaslin Jr. 

OKLAHOMA A. & M. COLLEGE—Dor- 
thy May Harvey, June Ardyth Houck, 
Charles R. Stiver, Frederick L. Gray, 
George E. Outhier, Clifford L. Larkin, 
Luellyn Wright. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—Barbara 
Jane Jeremiah, Gale Sheldon, Joanne 
Marie Frydenlund, James N. Wallace, 
Caroline Josephine Griesel, Elizabeth 
Louise Lagomarsino, Robert H. Short, 
Helen Sherman. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE— 
Jack M. Reen, Roger D. Mulhollen, Wil- 
bert A. Roth, Thomas E. Morgan, Helen C. 
McNally, Robert W. Kotzbauer, Mitchell 
J. Epstein, Thorold A. Eidell, Pauline M. 
Dodd 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—Thomas G. Gillespie, Harvey F. 
Diederich, Ursula M. Baumann, Marion 
L. Sellers, Benedict Weinberg Jr. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
—Charles Card, Elizabeth Page, Andrew 
Feeney. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSI- 
TY—June Poteet, Kenneth R. Irish, Nor- 
man O. Waite, Lawrence R. Ward, Patricia 
Ann Manning, Lois Jean Cooper, A. D 
Rose, William G. A. Stevenson, Jack H. 
Patton, Mary Ann Thorn. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY--Tom A. 
Kirwan, Joan L. Harzfeld, Robert E. La- 
mar, Marjorie Ann Botts. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY — Elaine 
Marcus, George Culver, Chester Fish, 
Leon Cohn, Barbara Clymer, Robert Bieh- 
ler, Richard Ross, Bruce Andrews. 

VERSITY—John Prak- 
sta Jr., Henrietta Follmer, Mitchell A. 
Rosenfeld, John R. Bunting, John H. Moss, 
Stanley Slome, Clifford Fischenberg. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—Virginia 
Edith Beilharz, George A. Buchanan, Jo 
Ann Eidom, Ed Idar Jr., Kenneth M. Rice, 
William P. Stempien, Edgar Talley. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON— 
John L. Calene, John W. Van Devanter, 
Nedra G. Evanson, Floyd A. Oliver, Amy 
Bjork, John R. Gibson. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Ber- 
nard E. Ury, John L. Paustian, Rita H. 
Doerrmann, Harlan B. Draeger, Rafel 
Bochat, Genevieve E. Kuehn, Duane A. 
Stromberg, Curt W. Hibbard Jr., Heiden 
E. Mayer-Berns, Donald J. Myers. 
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sented the charter to Jacob A. Meck 
stroth, editor of the Ohio State Journal 
and president of the group. 

With 110 active members from Colum- 
bus and other cities and towns in the 
Central Ohio area, the chapter plans spon- 
sorship of a gridiron banquet and lec- 
tures by prominent newspapermen in the 
Ohio capital. 

Other officers of the group are Harold 
K. Schellenger, director of The Ohio 
Voters, vice-president; Prof. Wayne V. 
Harsha, Ohio State University journalism 
teacher and adviser of the Ohio State 
undergraduate chapter, secretary, and 


Norman H. Dohn, Columbus Dispatch, 
treasurer. 


National Awards 
Made in New York 


LEVEN of Sigma Delta Chi’s awards 
for distinguished service to journal- 
ism were presented to their winners 

at the annual dinner of the New York 
City professional chapter at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

A talk by Edward W. Barrett, assistant 
secretary of state for public affairs, fol- 
lowed the banquet attended by 350 mem- 
bers and guests. Barrett told of plans to 
increase the United States’ efforts to 
reach behind the Iron Curtain, both 
through stepping up the program of the 
Voice of America and cooperation with 
private information media. 

Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & 
Publisher and national secretary of the 
fraternity, was elected president of the 
New York chapter, succeeding Oliver 
Gramling, assistant general manager of 
the Associated Press. 

Other new officers are Joseph Mason, 
housing editor of Good Housekeeping, 
and Shelly Pierce, financial editor of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, vice- 
presidents; Earl O. Ewan, U. S. Steel 
Corporation, reelected treasurer, and 
Henry D. Weber, Car! Byoir & Associates, 
secretary. John A. Crone, Young & Rubi- 
cam, secretary for 17 years, was named 
honorary secretary for life. 

Those who received awards recently 
granted for service in 1949 were Herbert 
L. Block, Washington Post, editorial car- 
tooning; Milton Caniff, newspaper car- 
tooning; Collier’s magazine, public serv- 
ice ir magazine journalism (accepted by 
Louis Ruppel, editor); Bob Considine, 
International News Service, general re- 
porting; John Crider, Boston Herald, edi- 
torial writing; Elmer Davis, American 
Broadcasting Co., radio newswriting; Sid 
Pietsch, news editor, Station WFAA, 
Dallas, radio reporting; Kingsburg Smith, 
INS, foreign correspondence (accepted by 
Seymour Berkson, INS general manager) ; 
Jack Steele, New York Herald-Tribune, 
Washington correspondence; Lester Velie, 
Collier's, magazine reporting, and Station 
WTTS, Bloomington, Ind., public service 
in radio journalism (accepted by Steve 
Briggs). 

The awards were made by Victor E. 
Bluedorn, executive director of the fra- 
ternity. 


Kansas City Awards 
Three Scholarships 


HE Kansas City Press club, profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
recently awarded its first $100 schol- 
arships to three journalism school juniors. 

The winners are Ross Adams, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Jack E. Lay, Kansas 
State college, and Harold A. Benjamin, 
University of Kansas. The club will make 
the awards annually to juniors at the 
three schools who show the greatest prom- 
ise under the standards set by the organ- 
ization. 

John R. Cauley, telegraph editor of the 
Kansas City Star, was elected president. 
Other officers are A. E. (Cap) Garvin, 
Raytown, vice-president; Cornelius Ash- 
ley, secretary, and Paul V. Miner, treas- 
urer. 











Guy M. Carruthers (California 49) is 
reporting for the San Francisco Examiner. 
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Big Editions 
Mark Campus 
Anniversaries 


WO major campus daily newspapers, 

the Minnesota Daily and the Daily 

Texan, put out record-breaking spe- 
cial editions at the end of the recent col- 
lege term to celebrate their fiftieth anni- 
versaries. 

A three-day celebration on the Univer 
sity of Texas campus at Austin marked 
publication of a seven section, 84-page an 
niversary edition of the Texan. A stand- 
ard sized, eight column publication, the 
Texan was the largest campus paper ever 
printed. 

The Minnesota Daily, a five column tab- 
loid, set its own record with a 92-page an- 
niversary edition at the University of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis. The Daily 
claims the largest college circulation with 
25,950. The nation’s biggest campus, the 
University of California, runs it a close 
second with 23,887 for the Daily Califor- 
nian. 

Both special editions devoted sections 
to the history of the newspapers, the uni- 
versities and activities both academic and 
social. The Texan used color and the Min 
nesota Daily reproduced a number of 
pages from early editions around the turn 
of the century. Both editions were pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


E principal speaker at the Texas cele- 
bration was Ralph Coghlan, Pulitzer 
prize winning editorial writer for the 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Addressing for- 
mer editors of the Texan and other visi- 
tors, he criticised the nation’s editorial 
pages and cited recent presidential results 
as evidence of waning editorial influence. 
Before his speech the Austin professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi held a recep- 
tion in his honor. 

Mr. Coghlan, though in general de- 
nouncing the press’s editorial pages, point- 
ed to reforms which newspapers have 
brought about—among them the improve- 
ment of conditions in Texas eleemosynary 
institutions. 

One such action, he said, was the part 
of the Daily Texan took in beginning the 
movement for larger appropriations to 
Texas insane asylums. The college news- 
paper used two-page spreads of copy and 
pictures in describing the hospital condi- 
tions. The stories were later carried by 
papers all over the state, and preceded a 
tour of the mental institutions by news- 
papermen sponsored by professional chap- 
ters of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Gov. Allan Shivers of Texas commend- 
ed the Daily Texan, officially stating: “I 
know of no single effort made in the pro- 
motion campaign for this worthy cause 
that exceeded in excellence or effective 
ness the contribution by Mr. Porter (stu 
dent writer of the articles) and the Daily 
Texan.” 

As a result of the articles the Texas Leg- 
islature has met in special session and ap- 
proved a long-range building program for 
the institutions as well as immediate im- 
provements. 
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HALF CENTURY EDITION—Student workers assemble sections of the 


ll 
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Daily Texan's record 84-page fiftieth anniversary issue the night before 
it hit the streets at Austin. Sections were printed weeks before final pub- 


lication. 


With the Fiftieth Anniversary festivities 
came another name for the Daily Texan 
—Mr. Coghlan called it “the newspaper- 
man’s college newspaper.” Earlier it was 
referred to as the “New York Times of 
the collegiate press,” and it bills itself as 
“the first college daily in the South.” 

Thirty-one former editors of the paper 
and their guests, at a reception by the 
University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
heard the announcement that their paper 
won the All-American award from the As- 
sociated Collegiate Press—the fourteenth 
time in as many years that the Texan has 
won that organization’s top award. 

One of the nation’s few college newspa- 
pers which is entirely independent of the 
faculty and administration, the Texan is 
governed only by the laws of decency and 
libel in selection of editorial matter. 

First begun as a four-page weekly off a 
flat-bed press in 1900, the Texan became 
a daily in 1913. Today the paper is printed 
on a modern Webb press capable of print- 
ing a sixteen-page, eight-column section. 

Scheduled for this year is a new jour- 
nalism building that will house all facili- 
ties of the Texan. However, the paper will 
still remain independent of the school of 
journalism. 

The university chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi is an important part of the Texan. 
All officers of the chapter are on the news- 
paper’s permanent staff, and alinost all 
of the paper’s leading students are in the 
fraternity. 


UBLICATION of the 92-page anniver- 
sary issue of the Minnesota Daily 
ended nine months of work and plan- 

ning by two special co-editors and a group 
of thirteen staffers drawn from the regu- 
lar Daily staff. The issue attempted to re- 
cord changes in the University of Minne- 


sota and the Daily since the latter’s first 
issue was published May 1, 1900. 

Early in October the editors decided the 
issue would have three sections—the 
Daily and student life; administration, 
colleges and departments of the Univer- 
sity; special services of the University. 
Daily staffers, an advanced reporting 
class in the school of journalism, and ad- 
ministrative heads of university depart- 
ments began to receive writing assign- 
ments. 

The editors also asked former Daily 
staffers who now hold leading positions in 
journalism to write special stories. Among 
them were Eric Sevareid, chief CBS cor- 
respondent in Washington; Charles Rob- 
erts, assistant city editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times; Martin Quigley, New York 
public relations consultant; Max Shulman, 
writer of humorous novels, and Victor 
Cohn, science reporter for the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune. 

Bound volumes of the Daily yielded a 
selection of top-ranking cartoons for re- 
publication, and anecdotal material. Over 
41,000 copies of the issue were printed. 
About 25,000 went to the newspaper's 
usual readers, and the remainder to the 
alumni association and the university. 

Editor of the Daily is Sewall Glinter- 
nick. Co-editors of the anniversary issue 
were Edward Magnuson and Judd Gren- 
ier. All are journalism majors, and mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 





George Robert Southworth (Indiana 
D0) is a special assistant to Jack Gurnett, 
the “Florida Citrus Reporter.” They are 
peeeenee seven radio shows a week, 

ave a daily column in the Orlando News 
Sentinel and also write for various other 
newspapers and trade magazines. 
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From where | sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Oh-My Aching Feet! 


Other night just as I was settling 
down with a book and a mellow glass 
of beer, the wife calls down, “‘Joe—I 
almost forgot—you and I are going 
over to the High School tonight and 
take dancing lessons!”’ 

Now, I can waltz with the best of 
them, so I put up a struggle against 
going but it was no use. Turns out it 
was a class in square dancing. And 
from the look on some of the other 
men I judged I wasn’t the only one 
there who had been taken by surprise! 

Miss Williams and Curly Lawson 
taught us what to do with our feet, and 
before it was over, darn if I wasn’t 
actually enjoying myself. Going back 
next week, too! 

From where I sit, we sometimes get 
an idea into our head for or against 
something and then hang onto it for 
dear life. Whether it’s square dancing, 
or the right to enjoy temperate beer 
or ale now and then, we owe it to our- 
selves as Americans to take an open- 
minded attitude—that’s even after we 
make up our minds about it! 


Fe Marske 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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publication in their area. They explained 
that while they intended to stay predom- 
inately local they would like to have avail- 
able a news service from which they could 
select good, impartial round-up material. 
Their intent would be to feature this 
material with special typographical treat- 
ment either on their editorial page or on 
another page occasionally. What they 
were hunting was articles similar to 
you find so regularly in Newsweek or Life, 
which is a result of considerable research 
and which sums up into one package all 
of the news on a particularly hot situation. 
I cite this only as an example of trends 
which are likely to be fully developed 
within the next decade. To be fully in- 
formed of what is going on in the newspa- 
per world you must shift your eyes oc- 
casionally from the ey press to 
the suburban press, to county seat 
press, and to radio communications. 


Chicago Daily News does not pub- 
lish a Sunday paper. I have noticed for 
years that many newspapers complain 

about great drops in their circulation on 
Saturday. On the Daily News our Satur- 
day circulation is the highest of the week. 
I think this is an indication that the Sat- 
urday newspaper is one of the great unex- 
plored possibilities today. 

We are all aware of the fact that Ameri- 
ca has shifted to the 5-day week. Saturday 
night used to be party night. More .and 
more Friday night is party night. The bul- 
ky Sunday paper was designed to provide 
a full day’s reading Sane ae Sat- 
urday has now become a day of leisure. 
Therefore, isn’t it logical that there should 
be developed in this omy in some of 
the larger cities a great week-end paper? 

me advertisers have repea to 
themselves and to their friends that Sat- 
urday newspapers are not good advertis- 
ing mediums so long that they take it for 
the gospel truth, without challenging the 
statement. 

When times began to change a little over 
a year ago, so that merchants had to go 
out and fight for business, instead of fight- 
ing it away, some alert advertising mana- 
gers decided to try advertising in a Sat- 
urday paper. Where this was tried in Chi- 
cago and in Detroit, this advertising has 
produced equal to or better than any other 
advertising during the week. 

There are many large cities in America 
with one daily and Sunday newspaper. In 
general those papers are doing a good job. 
However, I do not need to tell you that 
people grow restive in large single-news- 
paper towns. 

These towns will not logically support 
two dailies. It is entirely possible how- 
ever, that they would support a good daily 
and Sunday combination, and at the same 
time a good weeklvw under a different 
management. The new production process- 
es, after being developed in the commun- 
ity newspaper field, would lend themselves 
nicely to the production of a weekly in 
some of these non-competitive fields. 

The great newspapers of today had 
small beginnings. Too many of us who 
have dreamed of owning papers of our 
own, have wanted to start at the top. Too 
many of us have been afraid to take the 
risks or to undertake the hard work nec- 
essary to build from the bottom. The 
cheering thing about these new produc- 
tion methods is that it is bringing back 
the day when an ambitious young man 
with a shirt-tail full of type can actually 
start a newspaper of his own. 
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On the Record 


HE constant misuse of the name “Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, Professional Journal- 
istic Fraternity” compels us again to 
make mention of the fact that the society 
is “professional,” not “honorary.” 
During recent months we've exmained 
many printed references to the fraternity, 
and there appears a persistent urge to 
slip the word “honorary” in the name. 
During its first seven years the frater- 
nity was known as an honorary, although 
it was professional in spirit from the 
start, The 1916 convention at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri officially removed the 
word “honorary” from the title. Since 
then it has been professional in name as 
well as in spirit and purpose. 
Throughout Sigma Delta Chi’s forty- 
one year history, various attempts to 
change the name have been made. They 
included proposals to substitute the word 
“society” for “fraternity.” Others asked 
that the organization be known as the 
“American Institute of Journalists.” None 
of the campaigns has been successful. 
Examining the first issue of The QumL, 
published in December, 1912, one finds the 
fraternity referred to by two names: Na- 
tional Journalistic Fraternity, and Nation- 
al Journalistic Society. It appears there 
fore that the “honorary” designation had 
been dropped in some instances, even four 
years before it was officially deleted. 
We pass this information along to mem- 
bers, hoping that when they have occa- 
sion to refer to the society they will use 
its name correctly. It is “Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity.” (For 
further reference on the demise of the 
“honorary” status see “On The Record”— 
The Quit, July, 1948.) 


E various proposals suggesting a 
change in the fraternity name remind 
me of another interesting recommen- 

dation made at the 1936 Dallas conven- 
tion. This one was submitted as a resolu- 
tion by John M. McClelland Jr., acting as 
the Stanford delegate. The text follows: 

“WHEREAS, Webster's New Interna- 
tional dictionary defines the word ‘jour- 
nalistic’ in a manner obviously motivated 
by pique and snobbery as ‘characteristic 
of journalism or journalists; hence of 
style, characterized by evidences of haste, 
superficiality of thought, inaccuracies of 
detail, colloquialism, and sensationalism; 
journalese,’ and 

“WH S, the same dictionary de- 
fines the word journalese as ‘English of a 
style featured by the use of colloquialism, 
superficiality of thought and reasoning, 
clever or sensational presentation of ma- 
terial, and evidences of haste in composi- 
tion, considered characteristic of news- 
paper writing,” and 

“WHEREAS, neither of the above defini- 
tions gives a fair and accurate presenta- 
tion of the meaning of the words as they 
are used by journalists and all other fair- 
minded persons, and 

“WHEREAS, the above definitions are 
1epugnant to all journalists who take 
pride in the professional aspects of their 
work, and to Sigma Delta Chi which has 
as its secondary title the words, ‘profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity’ and 

“WHEREAS, one of the primary pur- 
poses of Sigma Delta Chi is the advance- 
ment of the profession of journalism, 
therefore: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that Sigma Delta 
Chi go on record as strongly protesting the 
above definitions, and that the Executive 
Secretary be instructed to send to the ed- 
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itor of the above dictionary a copy of this 
resolution and a letter containing any 
other information necessary to express 
the attitude of the fraternity.” 

This resolution, as quoted, is recorded 
in the minutes of the convention. as hav- 
ing been read on the floor, but no action 
taken. 

The fraternity at that time had already 
defined “journalism” as “the direction of 
the editorial policy of, the editing of, and 
the writing for, newspapers or periodi- 
cals.” 

A year later, at the Topeka convention 
when some reorganization was effected as 
a result of studies made by a national 
committee and incorporating parts of the 
“California Plan,” the definition was re- 
written, The new wording as adopted then 
and which is still in current use as a 
basis for determining eligibility in the 
fraternity reads: 

“The term ‘journalism’ is defined by 
Sigma Delta Chi to include the following: 
The direction of the editorial policy of, 
the editing of and the writing oo news- 
papers, magazines, press or syndicate 
services; professional or business publica- 
tions; journalistic research; journalism 
teaching; radio news preparation and the 
preparation and dissemination of public 
information, except advertising.” 


ORRESPONDENCE commenting on 
the California Plan which was 
worked out between the Dallas and 

Topeka conventions by McClelland, then 
president of the Stanford chapter, and 
other West Coast members, reveals some 
interesting comments, including reasons 
for a change in name. Excerpts follow: 
“On this point of name, I do not feel 
that all of the arguments have been made 
as to the necessity for changing the name. 
The primary reason I prefer ‘Institute’ is 
that the undergraduate organization will 
be improved. The student will feel that 
he has more to live up to, more to antici- 
pate if he is a member of the American 
Institute of Journalists; his whole en- 
vironment is a Greek letter one. There is 
something professional about Institute; 
there is nothing but juvenility in a Greek 
letter designation. In the second place, 
undergraduates would be much more dig- 
nified, serious, and professional. I could 
not imagine a chapter of the American 
Institute of Journalists publishing a razz 
edition of the campus daily, for example. 
“I doubt if many professional members 
of Sigma Delta Chi get as good a picture 
of undergraduate activities as do we 
teachers, and I believe few of them ap- 
preciate what we try to accomplish in 
schools of journalism by way of making 
our students professionally self-conscious. 
The greatest contribution of the school of 
journalism, aside from its teaching and 
all other of its activities, is its segrega- 
tion of college students preparing to prac- 
tice journalism and ing of them pro- 





y % 

“I have found Sigma Delta Chi the best 
means of promoting this objective, and I 
know how much better we could do our 
job if what we had to work with was an 
organization with a dignified and signifi- 
cant name and not just another series of 
Greek letters.” 

Another letter took issue with two 
things: the name and the purpose of 
professional chapters. 

“You say that Sigma Delta Chi under its 
present set-up, does and can do all the 
things proposed under a reorganization of 
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the professional members. I submit that 
it never has. . . . cry has always gone 
up by professional chapter officers, ‘we 
have nothing for our members to do.’ Just 
meeting to eat and listen to a speaker 
quarterly or monthly is not calculated to 
hold the interest of very many profes- 
sionals, and certainly that pleasant activi- 
ty has but little affect upon the improve- 
ment of journalism .. . the thing we say 
is Sigma Delta Chi’s job and p ' 

“Among many others, I should have a 
sentimental desire to retain the name, 
Sigma Delta Chi, but I don’t. You say that 
changing it to ‘institute’ or ‘society’ will 
make it just another journalism organiza- 
tion and be confused with ANPA, ASNE, 
APS, etc. I submit that it is now confused 
with 60 to 80 other Greek letter organiza- 
tions. Right now it must always be fol- 
lowed by the explanation ‘professional 
journalistic fraternity’ just to keep it from 
being lost in the multitude of Greeks. 

“I've worked pretty close to the under- 
graduates in three different chapters. 
Here are the three things which I think 
cause them to want to belong: (1) a natu- 
ral desire to belong to an exclusive grou 
based on journalism on campus, but which 
has a part in a national grouping; (2) the 
idea that membership will somehow help 
him have a better chance to get and hold 
a job after he gets out; (3) a hope that 
the professional members as a group can 
help the improvement of journalism. 

“I think I have made it plain that I view 
the work of the t 28 years as that of 
getting organi: to do something. We 
think we know what that something is. 
Now let’s organize the professional 

bers into a hine that will actual- 
ly do what we have all along said was 
to be the purpose of the fraternity . . . 
improve journalism.” 





IDAY, some thirteen years later, the 
North Dakota Professional chapter 
provides a footnote comment on the 

“change of name.” It recently passed a 
resolution “opposing any possible future 
move to change the name of Sigma Delta 
Chi,” Professional Journalistic Fraternity. 
(The italics are ours.) 

A second footnote, commenting on pro- 
fessional charter purposes of today can 
be borrowed from an editorial by the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch of last April 27. 

“A group of more 100 post-college 
members of the national journalism fra- 
ternity, Sigma Delta Chi, have formed a 
Central Ohio Professional Chapter which 
hopes to become here, as similar chapters 
elsewhere have become in their own com- 
munities, a professional society compara- 
ble to those affiliated with medicine, den- 
tistry, the law, engineering and other pro- 
fessions. 

“In this unique role, Sigma Delta Chi 
constantly endeavors to raise the stand- 
ards of competence on the editorial side 
of newspaper work; to elevate its ethics; 
to recognize outstanding achievement by 
papers and by individuals and to promote 
recognition of the fact that journalism is 
not a mere craft, but a true profession, 
performing a valuable community, re- 
gional and national function in a profes- 
sional way. 

“The fraternity now has more than 18,- 
000 members in the United States work- 
ing not only on newspapers, but in radio, 
publicity and other fields allied to journal- 
ism. Establishment of an active chapter in 
Central Ohio gives those living in this sec- 
tion a focus of effort and will enable them 
better to perpetauate the ideals and work 
toward the goals of Sigma Delta Chi 
which, realized, are distinctly beneficial 
to the whole community.” 

Victor E. Bluedorn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates—Situations wanted: 40 cents a line. Help 
wanted and all other classifications: 80 cents 
a line. Minimum charge $3.00 an insertion. 


Classified display $10.00 inch, per insertion. 
When answering blind A please address them 


as follows: Box Number. The Qumz, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Tl. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING 








RETAIL advertising manager for daily news- 
paper, age 30-35. Box 318A, The Qum. 


Salesman for retail advertising accounts, semi- 
weekly. Box 312A, The Qui 


Advertising manager for national magazine. 
40,000 circulation. $5,000-$6,000 a year. Box 
290A, The Qui. 


EDITORIAL 


Combination man for news and advertising. 
$60-$75 week. Box 317A, The Quit 


Public relations: man about 25-30, experienced 
writer. Large company. Box 316A, The Quit. 


Newsman to handle markets. makeup, pic- 
tures and broadcast of market news. Box A, 
The Quimz 


Assistant editor. farm publications. Must be 
able to handle camera, magazine layout, age 
26-32. Box 283A, The Qui. 


INVESTMENT 


Desire partner to invest in good weekly news- 
paper, minimum necessary. Box 5001, 
The Quis. 





SITUATION WANTED 


The following situation wanted advertise- 
ments are listed according to the states of 
residence of the men advertising and does 
not necessarily reflect a preference for em- 
ployment in the respective states. 








CALIFORNIA 


Experienced daily, weekly, radio news editor 
and public relations director. Now company 
publication editor. Interested only in secure, 
advanced position. Box 171, The Qui. 


EDITORIAL—25 year old veteran, B. S. in 
Journalism, 3 years experience including Met- 
ropolitan reporting East Coast newspaper or 
newsmagazine desired. Box 212, The Qumi 


COLORADO 


College graduate, 1950, desires position on 
newspaper or magazine, editorial or adver- 
tising. Single, 23 years old, good health. Will 
consider any locality, Box 129, The Qui. 


1950 journalism graduate, trained in radio 
news writing and presentation, general news- 
paper work. Owned and operated press camera 
ten years, some professional experience. Fam- 
ily man, prefer West or Southwest. Box 130, 
Tne Qui 


Hard hitting newsman with 7-year college 
background specializing Latin American re- 
lations wants job as magazine or newspaper 
correspondent. Now managing editor of daily 
Free to travel, 30 years old. Box 143, The 
Qui. 


Position with future on small daily or weekly, 

college trained journalism graduate now as- 

sistant editor on semi-weekly. Married, Vet 
146, The Quit. 


CONNECTICUT 


A copyreader-makeupman-reporter, experi- 
enced in handling wire and local copy and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. Box 136, The 
QuILL 


REPORTER, 2 years experience on daily with 
100,000 circulation, broad background on large 
onor graduate Syracuse jour- 
Wants professional, financial 
advancement. Daily. wire service, magazine 
radio. Mobile. Box 198, The Qumt. 


FLORIDA 


PUT ABILITY TO WORK... . Radio news 
editor, reportorial, United Press experience 
seeks position with network affiliate or daily 
newspaper. Familiar with ——- copy 
desk routine. College graduate, best references. 
Box 163, The Qui. 


Journalism major; B. A. degree Univ. of Mi- 
ami 1949. Edited Army paper two years. Knows 
Speed-Graphic—excellent feature, general re- 
porting, pix. Good advertising salesman, copy- 
writing. layout. Flexible, eames Avail- 
able now x 


GEORGIA 
Prize winning industrial editor-photographer 
seeking position with future. Some experience 
in public relations, lette: and offset pro- 
plicati ress- 


— tion, operation of duplicating and 
departments. Married, 27, prefer metro- 
politan area. Box 202, The Qui. 


EMPLOYED, advancement blocked. Go-Getter 
on news, features, photos. Single. 24, AB-J, 
two years on large and small dailies. Car, 
camera, + anywhere. Willing to work 
posites. inimum $50 a week. Box 206, 


ILLINOIS 


SPECIALIST in punch plus accuracy in heads, 
stories seeks metropolitan spot West, Midwest, 
Two years medium daily copy desk, rewrite. 
makeup. bi journalism school grad. Feature 
editor school paper, single. Box 156, The Quit. 


Unusual public relations ya 4 with A 

dustrial Accounts; capable directing. bef Aa 

out all phases of publicity operation; seek 

York City position with agency. icone. 

} association. Salary $6,000. Box 124, The 
UILL. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPERMAN, SDX 
member, age 29, single, veteran, with master's 
degree in journalism. desires position on edi- 
torial staff of medium or s. Ean size daily, any 
locale. yy references handle speed 
graphic. Box . The Qur 


I want to expand with your community, 5,000 
to 100,000, and daily paper as reporter 3 a y- 
reader. Northwestern graduate, 22. sing! x= 


perience: editor, navy paper; Chicago fone. 
Box 118, The Qui 
Reporter, B.J., B.A., 30, single. vet.. 3 years 


experience all beats, features, desk; seeks fu- 
ture on progressive medium-sized or larger 
daily. Box 112, The Quix 

EDITOR, several years in magazines, books, 
desires rmanent connection. Especially fa- 
miliar with photography and photographic il- 
lustration. Prefer Chicago or southern Wis- 
consin area, but will move for good chance. 
Hard worker. Box 104, The Qui. 

Curious, capable journalism grad seeks start 
in career. B.A. Drake, ‘50. Can handle report- 
ing features, rewrite, photography. Two years 
radio workshop. Single, will go anywhere. 
Box 183, The Quit. 

N.U. Journalism June graduate, B.S., trained 
in reporting, feature, magazine article writing. 
photography, economics background, desires 
editorial- Senotosragny work on trade or com- 
Pee the ication or medium-sized daily. Box 
QuILL 


My apprenticeship is over. Want to settle 
down permanent job ~~ 3 problems 
with creative ideas, factual writing. 3 yrs 
exp. daily Ay publicity, house organ, 
gg | 2 Wise. Age 27, married 
Box e QUILL 


INDIANA 
Position in newspaper work, advertising, or 
public relations. Southwest or West coast area 
preferred. B.S. degree in journalism. Expori- 
enced in publicity, advertising and news; 
= work. Age 27, married. Box 133, e 
TLL 


SITUATION WANTED—Reporter with one 

year experience wants work on medium-sized 

daily as sports editor. Single and A.B. degree 

oo er Indiana or Kentucky. Box 166, The 
UILL 


Specialist in Latin-American affairs desires 
assignment anywhere with daily, news maga- 
zine, or news service. M gree, 5 years 
editorial experience. Veteran. Box 168, The 
Quit. 


Butler University graduate in journalism and 
a history post-graduate student for year at 


University of Arizona, would like editorial 
position calling for knowledge of foreign 
countries. Box 169, The Quit. 

Butler Univ. graduate with one year a 
ence in the weekly field desires reporting or 
editing job on — « weekly publication. 
Wilt s* anywhere x 185, The Quin. 
Edito tor ono daily wishes desk job or teach- 
ing position. Masters de in journalism. 
Veteran. ‘ee years experience. Married with 
one child. Now employed. Box 190, The Qua. 


Ambitious ng for po 


amo tgs eal back shop. Can do layout, head- 
writing, von advert and general ting. Can 
~- double mg a -—- t. | ay Prefer 


B_Eaperienced reporter, sports writ- 
it desires 


er, ee jor, and make-up man 

top Ana * staff of midwest publication 
that Seneriee. 5 tself as a newspaper without 
blushing. ound of 27 years honest ef- 


fort. Box 208. e Quit. 


Alert, ca able DESKMAN, REPORTER. 
——e DITOR- Midwest er 


salary secondary. Desires experience. 
The Quit. 


IOWA 


Radio writer-director. Two years all-round 
experience writing and producing — and 
children's dramatic shows on midwest 5 KW 

Radio news experience. Journalism graduate. 
single, veteran. Box 109, The Quit. 


KANSAS mee 
REPORTER—18 months varied experience 
small town daily. Features a specialty. Jour- 
nalism sy Lg ey of Kansas. st ref- 
erences. Box 120, The Quit. 


WANTED—Wwriting or romotion duties with 

Bg organization ve three years’ writ- 

da and or ae. part with 

— eg, Tr and part wi arge corpora- 
196. The QuILt. 


Veteran. 27, finishing 2 BE ng =. small daily , all 
beats, features, desk, 


daily. Good references. Good writer. Bachelors 
degree. Box 210, The Qui. 


Public relations work for ambitious 1947 Mis- 
souri University journalism graduate. Three 
years varied ex pense Kansas daily. Mar- 
ried, 27, no children. Sober, reliable, neat 
dresser with — speaking and magazine 
experience. Box 2 e Qui. 
Five years experience at 25, college degree, 
bo ye seeks change for midwest daily of 
60,000 circulation. A whiz on a . Box 220, 
}UILL. 


The Qu 
KENTUCKY 
Perennial Agiutens wante Py ree Te In 
Army. Was er weekly 
newspaper 2% y nny 7 > . rae 
also promotion, public relations Married 2, 
$6000, East, no hurry. Box e Quit. 
LOUISIANA 


DENVER AREA. Writer, 30, with newspaper, 
motion picture, television, and advertising ex- 
perience. Considers clear, forceful presentation 
of ideas more important than sweet-sounding 
words. Desires permanent connection with 
good future. Box 170, The Qui. 


MAINE 


Sparkling, reader-interest feature copy writ- 
ten to fit your requirements by 25-year-veter- 
an daily newspaperman, fiction writer and 
public information specialist. Salary or con- 
tract. Box 179, The Qui. 


Experienced reporter, Maine Daily seeks sim- 
ilar position on Southwest daily or weekly 
Prefers Arizona. 1948 Boston Univ. graduate, 
oa Can handle copy desk. Box 200, The 
UTLL 


MARYLAND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Veteran, 26 yrs. old, 

. in Journalism, 242 yrs. experience cov- 
ering 48 states desires perm. position with 
stable future. Publicity, daily newspaper and 
radio writing experience Box 192, The Quit. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Radio News Editor desires position with pro- 
gressive regional station. Versed in newsroom 
organization and special events Two years 
experience. Journalism school graduate. Mar- 
ried, 27. Box 167, The Qui 


YOUNG BOSTON SPORTS WRITER desires 
new position with midwest or west coast daily. 
Single. 2'2 years experience present post on 
ene sports beat. Also edited college paper. 
ome desk experience. Box 153, The Qui. 


Reporter, copyreader, newspaper. magazine, 

house organ. Year's experience editing house 

organs for New York c 

for digging. ae ? editing news, ao 

Cameraman ournalism Northwestern. 

25, single. Go anywhere immediately. Box 151, 
e QUILL 





University of Missouri, School of Journalism 
graduate, with 342 years experience, two of 
which have been on Metropolitan Daily 
newspaper. Will consider job related to news- 
paper field. Need two weeks notice. Box 123, 
The Qutt. 


Reporter 25, male, single, live anywhere. Two 
years editorial experience on newspaper and 
magazine. B.S. Can type. use speed graphic 
News writing and feature experience me 
layout and makeup. Box 119, The Qui. 


There’s a man—creative, conscientious, im- 
patient, to get started with daily as reporter- 
featureman; 142 years on weekly, experience 
in sales, direct mail, house organs; Boston U 
grad., 31, M.A. in English. Box 117, The Qum 


MICHIGAN 


Reporter-photographer with yen to cover 
sports wants a crack at larger daily or live 
weekly. Can hold down desk job. College 
graduate. Want chance to prove worth. Box 
114, The Quix 


1949 University of Michigan journalism grad- 
uate with ad copy experience and six months 
editing of weekly desires spot on Michigan 
daily. Would like either general reporting or 
desk work. Box 134, The Qu. 


Some experience in every staff post. daily 
through weekly, including photography. Col- 
lege editor, would prefer sports or desk work 
as first choice. Age 23. Box 141, The Qumx 


MISSISSIPPI 


Young married man, over year experience as 
general reporter on small daily, AB degree 
with Journalism major, now employed, desire 
job on larger paper in South ox 211, The 
QuILL 


MISSOURI 


Editor, 30, M.A. degree and three years expe- 
rience on daily newspaper. seeks permanent 
work in southwestern state with opportunity 
for advancement. Box 157, The Quit. 


Public relations, house organ, teaching or 
newspaper job. Experienced copyreading, col- 
lege teaching, publicity, radio, feature writ- 
ing. Missouri graduate, 29, married. SDX, 
KTA, AATJ. Midwest or Texas preferred. Box 
165, The Quit 


Small daily or house organ 
small daily, weekly and ad agencies. Know 
editing, reporting. photography, all phases of 
advertising. 26, Illinois grad. Prefer Kansas 
City area. Box 182, The Quit 


Experience on 


MONTANA 


Recent journalism grad. Would like to work 
on house organ, small daily, or in public rela- 
tions. Salary secondary to good future. Hard 
worker. 25 years old, married, no children. 
Box 135, The Quit. 


NEBRASKA 


Bright young journalist, A.B., veteran, year’s 
experience, reporting, some desk work on 
midwest daily in town of 100,000, seeks maga- 
zine, publishing or other editorial position 
offering relief from deadline nerves. Box 125, 
The Qum. 

Experienced newsman seeking change to small 
or medium-sized daily. Missouri graduate; 
three yrs. experiences as news editor, re- 
porter, copyreader, sports editor, etc. Will go 
anywhere. Box 223, The Qui 


NEW MEXICO 
Available for, right offer 
THE QUILL for July. 1950 


experienced 


news| r and radio reporter, prefer sports 
writing and assignment in the Southwest, but 
will handie assignment and go anywhere. i Ng 
= experience, good references. Box 1 

e QUILL 

NEW YORK 

Position in or around New York City teaching 
either journalism, public relations or Ameri- 
can History in senior or junior college. Have 

M.A. Columbia, rich experience, have written 
book Consider part time. Box 106, The Quit. 


PUBLICITY or EDITORIAL position. Recent 
journalism graduate, Phi Beta Ka . SDX, 
magna cum laude er | writing or contact, 
some house organ radio experience. 
Travel or relocate yy 107, The Qurm. 


Reporter. Small or medium daily, weekly. 
Syracuse ‘50. Phi Beta a Experience on 
desk, reporting for weekly; news, features, 
desk for campus daily; publicity. Can get 
news, write it with zing. Box 108, The Qui. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST JOURNALISM 
GRAD., 26, single. with editorial experience 
in Amusements and Literary fields, would like 
to be of service to you. City life preferred. 
Box 127, The Qui. 

Radio Man: Night news editor, New York net- 
work offices. Experience in programming 
sports. Primarily interested in_ relocating 
Southwest, where managerial berth is possi- 
bility. Veteran, single. Best references in in- 
dustry. Box 142, The Quit. 


ADVENTURE-SEEKING Reporter-writer eye- 
me os oe or European-Far East beat. 

vet, 26, BS in J A in Government, pi- 
lots license and free to roam. Serious, sober, 
sensible. Box 145, The Quit. 


Young Journalism graduate, now editing em- 
ployee newspaper and assisting in Public Re- 
lations, seeks greater responsibilities and po- 
sition where initiative, energy and talents are 
recognized. Solid magazine, newspaper and 
academic background. Box 164, The Qurv. 


Nat'l. Magazine experience editing. 
rewriting, headwriting, layout - art — 
cations, page okaying, the works; Phi Bete 
seeks betterment mag. field, pref. ~<nens 
NYC. Upward $75. Box 181, The Quix. 


reporting, 


Veteran, B.A.. M.A. U. of Michigan, Army 
Public Relations editor, experienced free lance 
publishing house manuscript reader and edi- 
tor, desires full-time position publishing or 
magazine in NYC area. Box 19 9. The Quit. 


M. A. Syracuse seeks research job with writ- 
ing duties or general reporting on daily or 
weekly. 2 yrs. experience, go anywhere. Vet- 
eran, married, legal = a experi- 
ence. Box 204, The Q 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Widely traveled journalism grad with Yale 
MA in international relations pilus Ph.D. work 
in political science and sociology seeks report- 
er-editorial position. Prefers South but can go 
anywhere. Available Sept. 1. Box 148, The 
Quit. 


OKLAHOMA 


po age extension or experiment station 
edi iti Have eight years practical 
newspaper experience and have taught jour- 
nalism and photography in college four years. 
Have farm interests and background. Box 217, 
The Quit. 


OHIO 


CITY REPORTER desires job on daily, pref- 
erably in Northeast sector. 18 months experi- 
ence on mid-West daily. Married. BS in Jour- 
nalism. Veteran, 24. Hard worker. Good ref- 
erences if desired. Box 159, The Quitx. 


June grad., BSJ, Ohio Universit 
willing to go anywhere. Prefer ilies, week- 
ies, house organs, public relations. Limited 
experience as reporter, copy reader on daily 
of 22,000. Box 174, The Quit 


, 24, single, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Newspaperman, 35, married, with six years 
daily reporting, three years oe teach- 
ing experience, M.S. in J. wants re- 
porting job on large daily or veditorship of 
small, solvent daily. Box 105, The 
Wanted: 250-1000 watt station where triple 
threat man can demonstrate ability. An- 
nouncer-Newsman-Salesman will build shows, 
handle complete news process, sell time. Some 
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commercial experience—local stations. Jour- 
nalism graduate, Box 131, The Qui. 


Sports editor morning daily tired of obits, 
edits, proofs, weddi and club meetings. 


Solid sports back, Writes column. Wants 
ya gee ‘ob. Stable, married veteran. 
Box 138, UILL. 

Missouri B.J., 21, some reporting exp., anxious 


to travel anywhere, pref. overseas, writes edi- 
torials, book reviews, music column. Interested 
in magazine or agency correspondence, will- 
ing to learn, ambitious, single, studious, hon- 
est. Box 160, The Quix. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1950 Georgia journalism graduate with Eng- 
lish minor desires reporting or radio position. 
Commercial and Army em mg ge 

pw yy relations experience. Sou re- 
fe but not required. Box 213, The um 


TENNESSEE 


ee a Graduate . = 
perience ip. reporter, copy 
desk, state editor. rh = veteran, desire 
15-30,000 circulation daily. Now editor Asso- 
ciated Press. Have car, go anywhere. Box 
209, The Quix. 


B.. ree years daily ex- 


TEXAS 


News Bureau Manager desires c! Six 
years experience in me itan field. Re- 
porter and Photographer. Family man. Vet- 
eran. bg Pret er west of the Mississippi. 
Box 149, The Qui. 


pe newsman seeks challenging writing or 
lesk job. —. weekly, wire service, magazine 
7. 5 keup specialist; fast, accurate 
copyreader; wide-awake reporter, feature 
writer. Box 150, The Quins. 
SDX honor qotumte with master of journal- 
ism degree. years experience on — 
lege and amet dailies. Prefer 
wire desk. Available in two weeks Prefer 
— California or Texas. Box 222, The 
UILL. 


VIRGINIA 


EDITOR, WRITER, desires organizational or 
quae s magazine employment in mid-South or 

tic states. Age 40, experienced 
travel and transportation fields, collecting 
field data, research, some public relations. Box 
137, The Qur.. 


WASHINGTON 


Reporter, 29, 4 years all-round experience city- 
side on Western daily, seeks reporter's, 
reader's position, on medium or large daily. 
anywhere. Married, one child. Have car. Will- 
ing to travel. Box 154, The Qui. 


Experienced reporter, 7 years, editor, teacher 
prefers daily or college Western states. 
R weekly with wife, also experienced (3 
years). He has M. A. English; she B. A. jour- 
nalism. Box 218, The Qu. 


WISCONSIN 
Graduate, University of Wisconsin. Master's 
degree in English, wide bac! id in news- 


pow and oe work. inner two na- 
| play contests. Desires position romsteang 

briliant ability to use English language. Box 
, The Qui. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Reporter on midwest 
daily wants career job with reputable firm. 
Single, degree. Consider anything, any- 
where. Available at once. Newspaper, sports, 
general features; public relations; radio; mag- 
azine. Box 115, The Quiz. 


WISCONSIN June ‘50 graduate. Dependable 

excellent references. Seeks position on daily, 

Lee ig sports or desk. BA in Journalism, mar- 

o 28, vet. Selling experience. Box 175, The 
UILL. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—1949 Wisconsin gradu- 
ate, BA in Journalism, with year of personnel 
experience. Seeking public relations, trade 
journal or house organ work anywhere. Age 24, 
single, veteran, Box 128, The Qui. 


FRANCE 
TEXAN IN PARIS desires dew with French 
office of ee publication. BJ ‘49. Fluent 
French. Four years experience with Univer- 
sity, cit dailies Editing, makeup, reportin 
Also advertising, public relations. Box 
e QuILL 
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No Crystal-Gazers, We 


SORRY, but we're not soothsayers. 
We'll leave that to the professional tea-readers. 


All Eprror & PuBLIsHER does is report faithfully and 
immediately all the important news happening in the 


newspaper field. 
That’s all. 


Stuff like mergers, trends, costs, operations, linages, 


circulations, coverages, personnel, etc. 


Just news that thousands of newspapermen and ad- 
vertisers consider “must” reading . . . news that is in- 


dispensable to them in their work. 


Just all the news about the newspaper business. That's 


ee 


It comes all wrapped up in Eprror & PUBLISHER 52 


times a year . . . all for a modest $5.00 bill. 


EA IES 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers nd Advertise Journe America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ WEW YORK, N. Y 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00 





